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Research Items. 


An American Pitt-Rivers Museum. —The famous 
ethnological collection made by General Pitt-Rivers 
first became known to students when it was exhibited 
at the Bethnal Green Museum in 1874—75. In 1883 
it was presented to the University of Oxford, and 
since then, under the direction of Mr. Henry Balfour, 
its value has greatly increased. The distinguishing 
feature of this museum is that the exhibits are 
arranged, not in geographical or racial order, but 
in series illustrating the evolution of the chief human 
inventions. A collection of the same kind was made 
by the authorities of the United States National 
Museum for the Trans-Mississippi Exhibition held 
at Omaha in 1898, and since then it has been developed 
by distinguished anthropologists like Mason, Holmes, 
and Walter Hough, the author of an interesting 
pamphlet discussing it, entitled “ Synoptic Series of 
Objects in the United States National Museum 
illustrating the History of Inventions.” This pam¬ 
phlet describes, with a good series of illustrations, 
the chief inventions in the order of their development 
—fire-making, torches and candles, lamps, cooking 
utensils, knives and forks', and so on. The vast 
resources of the American collections have produced 
a fine series of examples. The present pamphlet, 
adapted to our collections, might well serve as the 
basis for a popular manual of ethnology. 

Stone Implements in the Perth Museum. —It 
is a matter of great importance that the collections 
in our provincial museums should be made more 
readily accessible to students. They often contain 
exhibits of considerable value, either the result of 
excavations in some local area with. its store of 
antiquities, or of the benefactions of local collectors 
or of travellers who have brought material from 
abroad and are proud to share it with their neigh¬ 
bours. The student, if catalogues are available, 
will often find stored away, in some local collection 
just the link which he needs in some line of research. 
Perth in its museum happily possesses exhibits of 
both these types—some implements locally discovered, 
and those brought from foreign countries. In the Trans¬ 
actions of the Perthshire Society of Natural Science 
(voi. vii, part 3) Mr. J. Asher publishes an excellent 
catalogue of the collection, with full descriptive notes 
and photographs of the more interesting specimens. 
He has also given references to works of authority, 
Proceedings' of learned societies, and the like, in 
which objects of a similar type are described or 
discussed, and it is satisfactory to learn that copies 
of all the publications to which reference is made 
are to be found in the Society’s library. The 
Society has set a good example, which should be 
followed in the case of all provincial museums. 

Indian Fishing Tribes in Vancouver’s Island.— 
The thirty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology for the year 1913-14 is some¬ 
what belated owing to the war, but it contains matter 
of much importance. It is devoted to a monograph 
by Dr. Franz Boas on the Kwakiutl, a name applied 
to a group of Indians on the Pacific coast in the 
vicinity of Fort Rupert, Vancouver’s Island. Dr. 
Boas has edited the material collected by Mr. G. 
Hunt, a mixed-blood Kwakiutl. This group of 
Indians now numbers about 2000 souls, but it is 
gradually decreasing. They speak languages of the 
Wakashan linguistic stock, closely allied to the 
Nootka. Many tribes on this part of the coast, 
gaining their livelihood by fishing, are distinct both 
in physical characteristics and language, but their 
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culture is of an uniform type, and their industries, 
arts, beliefs, and customs are markedly different from 
those of all other Indian peoples. Closer study, 
however, discloses many elements peculiar to single 
tribes, which show that this culture is the natural 
result of a gradual and convergent development 
from several distinct sources or centres, every one 
of these tribes having added something peculiar to 
itself to the sum of this development. This mono¬ 
graph will hold a high place among the publications 
of the Bureau, and it is full of interest to the anthro¬ 
pologist, sociologist, and student of folk-lore. In 
particular, the account of food and cooking, due to 
Mrs. Hunt, an accomplished housewife, is admirable. 
The detail of fishing customs is more elaborate, and 
there are important sections on birth, in particular 
on the subject of twins, and the customs of distributing 
the trophies of the chase. For the philologist the 
text is supplied both in English and in the local 
dialect. 

New Surveys on the Arctic Coast of Asia.— 
While exploring the North-east Passage in 1918-19, 
Capt. R. Amundsen wintered his vessel, the Maud, 
in lat. 77 0 32' 36" N., long. 105° 40’ E,, in the vicinity 
of Cape Chelyuskin, the most northerly point of 
the mainland of Asia. During the five months spent 
at Maud Haven a considerable amount of useful 
survey work W’as carried out in Taimir peninsula. 
Mr. H. U. Sverdrup, a member of the expedition, 
gives an account of this work, accompanied by a 
chart in Naturen (January-February 1922), the 
publication of the Bergen Museum. The previous 
map of Taimir Land was very incomplete, although 
considerable detail on the coast line was added by 
Vilkitski in 1913. The map now shows a long fjord 
on the east, where only a bay had been previously 
known. Toll Bay, on the south-west, also ends in 
two long narrow fjords. Exploration of the interior 
reveals a plateau-like structure where the range of 
the Birranga Mountains were formerly placed. 
Around the plateau lies a raised beach some five to 
twenty miles in width. Observations place Cape 
Chelyuskin in lat. 77 0 43’ 26" N., long. 104° 17' E. 
No new surveys appear to have been made in 
Nikolas Land and Alexis Island, although the Nor¬ 
wegians visited the latter. The paper also contains 
a summary of the meteorological observations taken 
at Maud Haven. 

Rains of Fishes. —For just on four hundred years 
circumstantial stories of fish falling with rain have 
appeared in various parts of the world. Naturally', 
such strange occurrences have given rise to much 
speculation and many even stranger theories by 
way of explanation. The whole subject is admirably 
reviewed by Dr. E. W. Gudger in the November - 
December issue of Natural History —the Official 
Organ of the American Museum of Natural History, 
which has just reached us. Dr. Gudger accepts such 
occurrences, and rightly, as well authenticated ; 
he accounts for them as due to the agency of high 
winds, whirlwinds, and water - spouts, which could 
easily draw up either from the sea or rivers, shoals 
of small fishes swimming at the surface in the track 
of these uplifting agencies. As their force is spent 
they distribute their victims along their path. 

Breeding Habits of the Merlin. —A series of 
very valuable and interesting notes on the breeding 
habits of the merlin was commenced some time ago 
in British Birds. In the March issue, Mr. W. Rowan, 
the author, describes the rearing of the young. 
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The task of feeding them falls entirely upon the 
female, though the food is always brought to her 
by the male, who also feeds his mate. He brings 
her but two meals daily, one just after sunrise, the 
other just before sunset. But these are supplemented 
by small portions taken from the supply brought 
for the young. Titlarks formed 90 per cent, of the 
prey, which included also skylarks, thrushes, ring- 
ousel, and snipe. Invariably the victims were 
beheaded and deplumed at a distance from the nest. 
At times, however, some were brought partially 
plucked, when the female -would give each youngster 
in turn a mouthful of feathers only, the mother her¬ 
self partaking, apparently for digestive purposes. 
Mr. Rowan was never able to satisfy himself as to 
the means by which the transference of the prey 
from the male to his mate was effected. As he hove 
in sight she would fly out to meet him, then at 
incredible speed pass beneath him and seize the 
prey. But whether it was dropped, or snatched 
from his talons, he could never discover. 

Shell-Structure in Foraminifera. —Prof. W. J. 
Sollas, from an examination of the widely known Car¬ 
boniferous foraminifer, Saccammina Carteri, has been 
led to make a detailed study of the shells of calcareous 
foraminifera in general (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., 
London, vol. lxxvii. p. 193, 1921). He shows that 
the mineral in both perforate and imperforate types 
is calcite, and that some imperforate species have a 
vitreous appearance. In the ordinary vitreous fora¬ 
minifera the shell is composed of minute prisms of 
calcite set with their longer axes perpendicular to 
the wall ; in porcellanous types, no such regularity 
is shown by the calcite " fibrils *’ that are present, 
and these sometimes pass into a granular structure. 
Blind canals, but not perforations, occur in the walls 
of Peneroplis, and it is suggested, from observations 
by Douville, that the alleged perforations of the 
characteristic Upper Palaeozoic genus Fusulina may 
be of the same nature. The author removes “ Sac¬ 
cammina ” Carteri from the arenaceous to the 
calcareous imperforata, and points out that the 
mosaic structure of its shell finds a counterpart in 
Spirillina. He proposes that the genus should now 
be called Saccamminopsis. 

Climates of the Past, —In a brief but illuminating 
review of the climates of past geological periods, 
Dr. Charles Schuchert ( Amer. Journ. Sci., vol. cci., 
p. 320, 1921) concludes that climatic changes were 
“ very slight during the middle parts of the geologic 
periods [as defined by faunistic changes!, when the 
world has almost no temperature belts ; and variably 
greatest during the earliest and latest parts. . . . 
To-day the variation on land between the tropics 
and the poles is roughly between no° and -6o° F., 
in the oceans between 85° and 31 0 F. In the geologic 
past the temperatures for the greater parts of the 
periods of the oceans was most often between 85° 
and 55 0 F., while on land it may have varied between 
90° and o° F. At rare intervals the extremes were 
undoubtedly as great as they are to-day.” The 
author believes that for long epochs the greater part 
of the earth has had an almost uniformly mild 
climate, with no winters; but he opposes F. H. 
Knowlton’s view that there was a continuous non- 
zonal arrangement of climate prior to the Pleistocene 
period. It will be remembered that Dr. Schuchert 
(see Nature, vol. cvii. p. 501) connects the limits 
between geological periods with diastrophic events, 
and the influence of these, when they are of world¬ 
wide importance, is probably effective in breaking 
up the conditions that tend to equality of climate. 
In the same journal (vol. ccii. p. 187) Mr. Knowlton 
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replies to Dr. Schuchert, and also to a criticism by 
Prof. Coleman. Fie relies on a dual control of 
temperature in geological times by the internal heat 
and also by the sun, and believes that the earth was 
until recently surrounded by a cloud-envelope, 
maintained by the internal heat, but diminishing 
from time to time when this heat declined. Few 
geologists will agree with him in minimising the 
evidence for the occurrence of occasional epochs of 
clear air and unchecked sunlight. Surely, moreover, 
deposits of gypsum are not usually regarded as 
products of marine lagoons, and the difficulties raised 
on this matter by Mr. Knowlton seem mostly of his 
own making. If his cloud-envelope could be regarded 
as a reality, a good deal of biological as well as 
physical evidence would have to be reconsidered. 

Rainfall in Latin America. —The United States 
Monthly Weather Review for October 1921 contains 
articles by Mr. E. Van Cleef and Mr. B. O. Weitz on 
“ Rainfall Maps of Latin America,” “ Some Illus¬ 
trative Types of Latin-American Rainfall,” respec¬ 
tively. The first article, when dealing with the 
plotting of the data, mentions that the observations 
are not always for corresponding periods, and as no 
correction has been made for this the results are not 
always comparable, although in drawing the isohyets 
considerable judgment has been used. The author 
makes no pretence that the maps give a final state¬ 
ment of the distribution of rainfall, and he states 
that it may require another 75 years or longer before 
there is sufficient accumulated data to produce an 
accurate map. Average maps are given for the year 
and for the summer and winter. In addition to these 
there are short accounts explanatory of the rainfall 
over certain areas, viz. in Mexico, Central America 
and Panama, and South America. The problem 
of the llanos of Columbia and Venezuela is dealt 
with, and it concludes with the statement that the 
cause of the apparent dryness .of llanos and the 
absence of trees in interstream areas must remain 
in the hypothetical stage. The second article is 
illustrated by graphs showing the annual and monthly 
averages of rainfall at 25 representative stations in 
Latin America. The article concludes by stating 
that the discussion has not covered the complexity 
of all rainfall types but only those which are most 
essential. A praiseworthy attempt has been made 
to associate the climatic controls with various rainfall 
types. 

The Claude Ammonia Process. —In the Claude 
process, in which ammonia is synthesised from 
nitrogen and hydrogen under a working pressure of 
1000 atmospheres, the heat produced in the reaction 
was at first removed by circulating molten lead round 
the reaction tubes. This was found, however, to 
lead to undue strain in the tubes leading to fractures 
(see Nature, February 16, p. 219), and a new method 
has been adopted, an account of which is given by 
M. Georges Claude in the Comptes rendus of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences for March 6. Uniformity in 
temperature of the reaction tubes is secured by 
jacketing them with asbestos or kieselgubr. The 
heat of combination of the two gases is utilised to 
heat the entering gas to about 500° C. No pre¬ 
liminary heating is now required, and the tubes are 
so proportioned that the gases are heated in the 
catalytic tube gradually as required by the reaction. 
Among other advantages, the head of the tube carry¬ 
ing the connecting screws is almost at room tempera¬ 
ture and the external tube supporting the high 
pressure is only heated to a high temperature at one 
end, which can be appropriately strengthened. The 
method works excellently in practice and has been 
in use for over twelve months. 
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